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OUBTLESS there are numerous ways in which the minister may re-establish con- 
tact with the world and enter more fully into the life of his community. One effec- 
tive method is that of the minister who attempts to become proficient in one secular 

avocation. He selects one major interest besides religion, to which he devotes himself with 
sufficient perseverance to secure for him a kind of authority or eminence in that field. It 
may be politics, international affairs, economics, philanthropy, science, history, literature. 


All ministers, all educated men perhaps, have a casual interest in these concerns, but 
active participation furnishes vital contact and gives influence. Indeed, only specialization 
deserves influence to-day. A clerical friend complained to me recently that some of his 
laymen object to his discussing economic questions in the pulpit. But this minister is as 
competent as many of the writers on economics; certainly he is far better qualified than 
are some of the writers of editorials which the complaining laymen read every day with 
respect, a respect that emerges from finding their own opinions in print. In this instance, 
only the age of the minister deprives him of the thoughtful attention he desires. 


The pulpit does not want less discussion of government, industry, and international 
affairs. It needs more of it, more that is competent and that deserves rdspect. Without 
specialization, without active participation, without creative energy, the minister risks 
remaining a dilettante or becoming what John Dewey would call a “misleader”. With 
active participation in a secular activity, he enters into the strenuous and tissue building 
_ tension that competition provides. He subjects himself openly to the criticism and stand- 
ards of other men in the field. He pledges himself with a view to ultimate victory or 
defeat. 


[From an article in this issue] 
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Significant 


Sentiments 


Mr. Lippmann Diagnoses 


On Labor Day the speeches of the 
orators did not disclose concern over the 
fact that the depression is something 
more than a domestic affair. Through the 
speeches ran the assumption that the 
trouble could be dealt with by internal 
action alone. 

“The evidence is against the orators”, 
writes Walter Lippmann in his maiden 
article since joining the staff of The New 
York Herald-Tribune. “The fall of prices 
is world-wide”, he points out. “The stop- 
page of trade is world-wide. The hard- 
ship of debtors is world-wide. The anxiety 
of creditors is world-wide. Unemployment 
is world-wide. It is impossible that the 
remedy lies entirely within our own 
frontiers. A crisis which has involved all 
the continents cannot be met by anything 
less than concerted international action.” 

In the article Mr. Lippmann recounts 
that “as the economic vitality of the world 
became low, trouble began to search out 
the weak spots in each nation, There were 
not identically the same weak spots in 
any two nations, but it is impossible to 
suppose that such an epidemic of national 
crises throughout the world is due to 
mere coincidence. There must be common 
causes at work.” 

As the depression has its common 
causes, so it must have its common 
remedy.» What this is, many are ready 
to say. Mr. Lippmann suggests that it 
consists of corrections in the debt policy, 
tariff policy, and foreign policy of nations. 


Methodism Speaks 


The September 3 issue of The North- 
western Christian Advocate, organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is devoted 
largely to articles and editorials criticiz- 
ing the present economic order, urging it 
be modified or given up. The same articles 
appear syndicated in all the Advocates of 
that communion. The leading article, by 
Aaron Allen Heist, of the Columbia Con- 
serve Company, is a fervent argument 
against competitive industrial capitalism. 
The second article, by Rey. J. Pierce 
Newell, is entitled “Let Us Make War on 
Poverty”. In it he says, “A modest plenty 
should be within the reach of all.’ On 
the editorial page of The Northwestern, 
is an argument for a dole, which the 
writer calls “a concession from the for- 
tunate to the unfortunate”. Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell prays “not for a return of 
prosperity in the old sense. God forbid! 
The blessing which we seek from God 
must rather be the coming of a new spirit 
into society which will be concerned for 
the common good, and will make justice 
and brotherhood fully prevail in all our 
economie and industrial life.” 

Mr. Heist’s article begins with the quo- 
tation of a prediction made several 
months ago by Montague ©. Norman, 
governor of the Bank of England: “Un- 
less drastic measures are taken to save 
it, the capitalist system throughout the 


world will be wrecked within a year. I 
should like this prediction to be filed for 
future reference.” Mr. Heist then goes on: 

“Whether sufficiently drastic measures 
can be found and applied to save the 
system for a time is a question for ex- 
perts. That the capitalist system as such 
can meet the complex needs of our day 
is a belief shared by fewer and fewer 
economists, and not at all by men who 
believe that an enduring civilization must 
be based on the ethic of Jesus. That we 
are on the threshold of a new order is 
being widely recognized... . 

‘Tt is no longer merely a question of 
a fairer division of the product of in- 
dustry, for when, as Stuart Chase points 
out, we are living in the ‘economy of a 
madhouse—the better we are able to 
produce the worse off we shall be’. No, 
when business men are admitting as much 
as they are to-day, it is high time that 
every pulpit be prepared and eager to 
pass discriminating, ethical judgment on 
the capitalist system as a whole. ‘Can it 
be saved? ‘Ought it be saved? ‘If it 
must go what will be, or ought to be, the 
nature of the succeeding economic order? 
These are questions which my contact 
with business men in service clubs and 
with workers in trade unions the country 
over convinces me are uppermost in their 
minds. . . 

“What the [Methodist] bishops hinted 
at must become the thunderous demand 
of the churches concerned with bringing 
the abundant life to the masses! A whole 
new system of social and economic prin- 
ciples must be accepted and applied! Let 
bankers, local and international, work 
feverishly, as they must, to steady the 
tottering walls of the present system, but 
let the church without delay educate men 
and women in the outlines of a new, 
definitely Christian order. Why think 
longer in terms of reforms, regulations, 
and palliative measures? There is less 
chance of reforming the capitalist system 
than there was of Christianizing the 
slavery system or the liquor traffic, 

“All the present-day evils which we 
most deplore—unemployment with its re- 
sultant bitter poverty, the unconscionable 
concentration of wealth in the hands of 
a few, international warfare—are in- 
herent in the competitive, profit-motivated 
system itself. All will recur with increas- 
ing regularity and intensity until we dis- 
place the system which carries in itself 
the seed of its own dissolution.” 


Swann’s Way 


The growth of snobbery in the most 
democratie of countries and its remark- 
able manifestations would have delighted 
Swann, Proust’s connoisseur of snobs, 


writes André Maurois in The Atlantic 
Monthly. “American snobbery clings to 


very strange symbols of nobility”, he 
points out. “To have a telephone number 
as how as possible is a social advantage. 
A new multimillionaire will be ready to 


(2) 


pay the employee who distributes the 
license numbers of automobiles a faney 
price to obtain some number in the first 
hundred, which has been set free by the 
extinction of a great name. A box at the — 
Metropolitan Opera House has its his-— 
tory, like a seat in the French Academy. 
The names of the successive incumbents — 
are printed on each program. At per-_ 
formances given for charity, when all the 
boxes are for sale, some nouveau riche 
will think it glorious and flattering to oc- 
cupy the Astor box, or the box of the 
Cuttings. ; 

“If you want to be happy”, says M. 
Maurois, whose article is addressed to 
young Frenchmen contemplating an Amer- 
ican tour, and is a recipe for gaining the 
respect of the people in this country, “re- 
fuse yourself to society hostesses, who 
will devour your time and strength. Be 
more snobbish than the snobs. Your 
hauteur will astonish them; your silence 
will disquiet them; your caprices will en- 
chant them. These people suffer from too 
narrow an existence; break the bounds,” 
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Talleyrand Addenda 


Prince Talleyrand used to improve his 
leisure hours by jotting down notes on _ 
scraps of paper that were carefully filed 
away. The files have recently been gone 
through, and a collection of maxims said 
to rival in excellence those of La Roche- _ 
foucauld has vesulted. The following ex-— | 
amples are quoted from The Living Age: 

“Tinanciers do their business well only | 
when nations do theirs badly. tit 

“What will become of the world, I don’t: 
know. What I see is. that nothing is re- 
placed. Whatever ends, ends completely. 
One sees clearly only what one has lost, 

“I forgive people if they do not agree 
with my opinion, but I do not forgive 
them if they do not agree with their own. 

“The happiness of a man in love is ex- 
treme because it is based on a reality 
situated in the realm of the imagination. 

“To make a fortune one does not need 
a mind. All one needs is an absence of 
delicacy. 

“When one is too severe or too indul- 
gent, one exposes one’s self to treating 
weaknesses as if they were crimes or 
crimes as if they were weaknesses. 

“Always to admire in moderation is the 
mark of a mediocre spirit. 

“Public opinion, which is a useful con- 
trol, is a dangerous guide to governments, 

“Honor in our corrupt times was in- 
vented to produce on vanity the effects 6 
virtue, 

“The generous man puts the favors tha 
he grants beneath his feet and those that 
he receives upon his heart. 

“Ambition is like fire. The vilest and the 
most precious matter nourish it equally: 


An irreligious man is a man lookin 
after himself. . . . A religious man 
bored with himself and wants to make 


td 


the world better.—George Bernard Shaw, 


The status of an artist in any form 
of social life affords a fair measure 6 
the state of its culture.—John Dewey, 
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least one 


PXT February at Geneva, sixty-three 
states will participate in the General 
Disarmament Conference, the largest and 
most important gathering ever held by na- 
, tions. Armament is only an effect of so- 
| called political causes, and at the present 
moment every government of size is put- 
ting the house of its policy in order, to 
make its best showing there. In every 
foreign office there is heart-searching and 
' self-examination to determine how each 
‘country can appear at its best on this 
dress parade of national souls, bared to 
the spotlight. 

a 


That is one reason why there is ap- 
parently so much political unrest at the 
moment. Another is that this month at 
' Geneva there is an experience meeting, a 
first act in the big performance. The 
League Assembly is sure to clarify some 
phases of international relations, to pro- 
duce new agreements or principles pre- 
ratory to the coming assize. Secretary 
Stimson, who has returned from abroad, is 
‘in touch with some of the most important 
problems that need prior attention. 
The armament conference cannot go too 
far in reduction to suit the common people 
_of the world. There is no useful purpose 
lin modern life which war can serve. No 
government is fool enough to start a war 
that will not reasonably yield it some ad- 
vantage. Show me a genuine advantage, 
and I will grant you a possibility of war. 
But until the actual advantage is proved, 
the insinuation of war is just mischievous. 
It is more; it is childish. For it commits 
the error of mistaking an argument for a 
fight. That error vitiates much of our 
: ies news. 
The problems of modern life are not 
lyed or even improved by shooting them 
ll of holes. Our international problems 
‘must be solved in their own terms, by 
comparison of views, by adjustment of in- 
terests, by obeying the technique of the 
articular subject at issue. That means 
conference; and be it noted that you 
never confer except about matters on 
which you disagree. That starts an argu- 
ent, not a fight, in spite of all the head- 
2 writers and trouble makers known 


the afbat War the German chan- 
made a casual remark about a 
F treaty being a scrap of paper. 
re ang is as infamous as Judas 
riot’s. Kiss. At this minute no country 
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The Difference Between Friction and Fighting 


At this minute, says the author, there is no country in the world which 
can start a war with anyone whatsoever without violating at 


treaty, and a treaty is not a “scrap of paper” 


Lhe writer of this article is a world 
authority on the facts of international 
relations. As head of the research 
work of the World Peace Foundation 
he is full acquainted with all actions 
among and within the nations, and 
his knowledge of the «important 
treaties and other documents of the 
post-war period is probably wnexcelled. 


in the world can start a war with any- 
one whatsoever without violating at least 
one treaty. The United States and ten 
others would violate. only one*; nine 
others can fight by breaking only two. 
The remaining 45, in order to fight, have 
to violate three or four general treaties— 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, the Statute of the 
World Court or its compulsory jurisdic- 
tion clause. 

Those are hostages to peace. They are 
more. They are the formal recognition on 
the part of each of the 65 states making 
these engagements that war is a bad thing, 
that no nation now gets benefits from 
fighting. Convinced of that, all nations 
are benefiting themselves by arguing their 
eases in conference. Even the United 
States and the Soviet Union—the world’s 
foremost egotists—are doing it. 


oH 


Yet the idea of war persists, and for 
an obvious, though subtle, reason, Hvery- 
body knows that friction is not fighting, 
but they can be confused without much 
mental effort or without any effort at all, 
which is what usually happens. Many of 
the special writers do not know the 
difference between friction and fighting. 

Friction between nations is inevitable. 
As long as people live and their experi- 
ences differ, they will see with different 
eyes. Progress itself is based on the shop- 
ping of ideas, Always it starts with a 
difference in point of view and ends in a 
better way of getting things done. The 
process is friction, a normal, salutary 
human experience, indispensable to the ad- 
vance of men and nations. Anyone who 
ean tell the difference on the street be- 
tween an argument and a fight can tell 
the difference in the news of international 
affairs; that is, if he will. To recognize 
that difference is the great need to-day. 

We call other countries names and they 


*In this group is included the Soviet Union 
by reason of its being a party to the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact.—The EprrTor. 


reciprocate very largely because we use 
figures of fighting speech. We speak of a 
tariff war, an economic war, an election 
battle, etc. But everyone knows that they 
inyolve no mobilization of troops or high 
explosives. They call for mobilization of 
ad valorem and specific duties, of trade 
analyses and statistics, of heads for think- 
ing. They must be settled in their own 
terms, with their own instruments, or 
not at all. And there is only one way to 
settle them thus, by the presentation and 
reconciliation of ideas and facts. If you . 
realize that, you will at once perceive 
that it is silly to talk and write as if 
guns could do the trick. ~ 


wy 


Hyen the irresponsible writers admit 
that there is no war in sight for the next 
decade. Having thus reconciled them- 
Selves with common sense and the truth, 
they deal recklessly with potential futures. 
The elaborate word picture gives the 
reader a vicarious shiver. That encourages 
him also to draw on his imagination, and 
boosting his own sense of virtue by con- 
templating some other nation’s wicked- 
ness. That kind of business is not only 
mischievous, but unfair and wrong. Its 
overheated evidence is always culled from 
the extremists, the Hitlers not the Bruen- 
ings in Germany, for instance. It’ is a 
travesty of the truth. 

People who could not possibly predict 
when they will have a toothache, will 
insist on asserting positively what Ger- 
many is going to do about the Polish 
corridor. Such precise opinions are in- 
evitably of the worst stripe, for it is fun 
to imagine someone else to be a devil of 
a fellow. The unreality of such a state of 
mind is apparent. 

It would be dangerous to the eventual 
peace of the world, were the world not 
so closely interdependent that every actual 
disturbance of good relations anywhere 
concerns all nations, and forces corrective 
action from all sides. War cannot solve the 
problems between nations, and it is unreal 
to assume that it will be tried. A govern- 
ment cannot even use armament as an 
effective threat behind a diplomatic bluff, 
for it is legally and morally no longer 
an instrument of national policy. For any 
nation to assume otherwise is to start 
something that it cannot finish by itself 
or in its own way. 

Any international problem to-day has 
but two possible solutions—agreement by 
conference or adjudication by outside 
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parties. War and the threat of violence 
are too costly to the national reputation 
and general welfare for even the richest 
state to risk. Every foreign office in the 
world—Moscow included—knows that, and 
all are learning to think of their prob- 
lems in those terms. Though people do 
not really believe in imminent war, they 
still too often lightly assume that brass 
knuckles can be used with impunity. 
Indulgence in the luxuries of hatred or 
malicious gossip has yet no penalty in in- 
ternational law. Such indulgence is rife 
because all of us adults were brought up 
on the fiction that fighting was the way 
nations settle their frictions. Even that 
was not true. The frictions are thousands 
in number, yet only a few of them ever 
become festering sores. Sir Edward Grey 
testified that if he could have com- 
manded facilities for bringing a confer- 
ence together, even the Great War would 
have failed to materialize. Be that as it 
may, to-day there is no point of friction 
between states capable of degenerating 
into an open conflict that can in the end 
escape some form of conference or pro- 
cedure of pacific settlement, both by dis- 
interested parties. It is conceivable that 
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one might be started outside, but it would 
be finished inside, such mechanism. Can 
anyone present an authentic case to the 
contrary ? 

Now, that being the state of things, you 
and I see only a distorted picture of the 
world when we lay the old stress upon the 
possibility of war. That is behind the 
times. The possibility to-day is conference 
when an international problem is to be 
solved, and adjudication when a dispute 
is to be ironed out. The improbability is 
war. The mere display of military force 
is almost as improbable. 

If we are going to live in the world as 
it is, we have got to think of its affairs 
as being conducted by conference and 
adjudication, not by guns and threats. The 
new methods not only exist but are in 
operation. Like all young growths in a 
salubrious soil—which is the universal 
desire for peace,—they increase steadily. 
Governments know the technical meaning 
of their fresh creations, but these have 
not yet been digested in public opinion. 
Until we citizens really think in terms of 
conference and adjudication, we shall be 
living in one era and checking our minds 
in the past. 


Conference Delegates to Visit Shrines 
Of American History in Philadelphia 


During intervals of meetings famous places to be seen 


HILADELPHIA, Pa., which has been 
P selected as the city for the Fourth 
Biennial Conference of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, October 19-22, is rich 
in places of historic interest. 

Old Philadelphia is so closely associated 
with the history of American independ- 
ence and new Philadelphia is so great in 
commercial achievement that sometimes 
one loses sight of other phases of Phila- 
delphia’s greatness; the Philadelphia of 
Penn, of Franklin, of Edgar Allen Poe, of 
Oliver Evans, of John Bartram, of Edwin 
Forrest, of Tom Moore, of Fitch, Fulton, 
Stephen Girard, Bayard Taylor, and in- 
numerable others who have influenced our 
national life. The Philadelphia of the 
Quakers, of the Acadians, of the early 
Swedes, of the Menonites, and of the In- 
dians is as rich in historic lore as is the 
Philadelphia of the Revolution. 

Holding its place as the third largest 
city in the United States and earning by 
achievement its right to the slogan,— 
“The Workshop of the World”’,—modern 
Philadelphia has 6,425 separate, manufac- 
turing establishments representing a cap- 
ital investment of a billion dollars, a great 
and growing port, an unexcelled system of 
transportation, a population of more than 
2,000,000, and a building plan for the im- 
mediate future involving over a_ billion 
dollars. 

To those who love traditions and who 
would know more of the molding of the 
American social fabric, Philadelphia is the 
richest of all American cities. The follow- 
ing are of outstanding historical interest ; 
and they are all open to the public: 

INDEPENDENCE Harxr—In which the Dec- 


laration of Independence and Constitution 
of United States were signed. 


CARPENTERS’ Hatr—Meeting place of 
First Continental Congress. 
GRAVE oF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—In 


Christ Church Cemetery. 

Betsy Ross House—In 
American Flag was made. 

Curist CHuRcH—Place of worship of 
Revolutionary heroes. 

WILLIAM PENN’s HousE. 

Benevicr ARNOLD MANSION. 

PENN TREATY ParK—Marking the spot 
where William Penn, founder of Phila- 
delphia, signed his treaty with the Indians. 

VALLEY Foran. 

Coneress Hatt—The first Congress of 
the United States was held in this 
building, 

Epcar ALLEN Por Houser. 

THe FAMous CHEW Housre—Where the 
British soldiers with Colonel Musgrave 
took refuge. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVYANIA—Founded 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1740. 

7IRARD CoLtEGeE—KEndowed by Stephen 
Girard, noted mariner and banker, for the 
education of orphan boys in 1848. 

GrapHic Skeron Crus—This is a unique 
art community. 

JOSEPH PRIESTLEY MEMORIAL. 

Information about hours of visiting, lo- 
cation, and direction will be given at the 
conference headquarters. 

The name of Germantown stands so 
firmly on its own historic merits that often 
it is not associated with Philadelphia, nor 
is it generally known that it is one of the 
largest suburbs. Germantown possesses an 
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individuality that sets it apart from 
Revolutionary travel grounds, and 
of this individuality still survive in 
beautiful Colonial architecture of m 
old Germantown buildings. Here lies the 
cradle of some of the greatest industries— _ 
industries which have become nation-wide _ 
in scope. Germantown was once the home | 
of two Presidents of the United States— 
Washington and Jefferson. ; . 

Outnumbered and defeated at the Battle © 
of Germantown by the British, the little 
Colonial army moved into Valley Forge, — 
December 1777, and General Washington 
prepared for a winter encampment. The 
visitor looking over this camp site, un- _ 
changed by the passage of years, feels in- — 
stinctively the sufferings, the heart pangs, _ 
the hunger, and withal the courage of 
that little group. There is an air of magie 
about the site which leaves never-to-be- 
forgotten memories and a deeper respect 
for those who fought in the spring of our 
Republic. Coming upon Valley Forge after | 
a drive of unbelievable beauty from Phila- — 
delphia, the sightseer finds a scene of 
peace. The stretches of meadow are dotted 
with trees, entrenchments, log huts, roads, 
and memorials. 

Some of the many points of interest in 
this tour are: Burial Ground of Unknown { 
Soldiers, Statue of Maj.-Gen. von Steuben, 
statue of Maj.-Gen. Anthony Wayne, Na- 
tional Memorial Arch, Old Camp School- 
house, Fort Washington, Mt. Joy, Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters, and General Var- 
num’s Headquarters. 

In addition to these many places of in- 
terest, the delegates to the fourth biennial - 
conference will enjoy a trip to Bryn 
Athyn, Bryn Mawr, and the residential 
section of Philadelphia, and will also have — 
the privilege of visiting the famous art 
collection in the home of Joseph Widener. 

All Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C., 
has invited the delegates to take a train 
leaving Philadelphia after the closing ses- 
sion of the Conference on Thursday, ar- 
riving Friday morning in Washington. At 
one o’clock, luncheon will be served by the 
Alliance of All Souls’ Church. In the after- _ 
noon, there will be a bus ride, and at five 
o’clock, an organ recital in All Souls’ 
Church. The return train leaves Washing- — 
ton for New York and points north and 
west at eight o’clock. 


Registered 


Simple honesty requires us to admit 
that none of our creeds is entirely free 
from guesswork.—Morris R. Cohen. 


Humanists of the radical type, by their 
very existence, are a bitter reproach to- 
the Chureh—H. R. Mackintosh. 


If you leave yourself to drift, you 
always drift the wrong way. 
—Archbishop of York. 


Lightning resides occasionally in the face 
of the woman, but always in the feet o 
the saint.—Sardar Puran Singh. 


Modern men must feel the same en- 
thusiasm for their science as Renaissance 
men felt for their humanities. f 

—Oolin Ross. 
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JN the year 1798, the very year of the 
Lyrical Ballads, Coleridge was forced 
to discover a gainful occupation. Manual 
labor was out of the question. He could 
' not afford the preparation necessary for 
medicine. He had found journalism in- 
tolerable. All that was left him was the 
church. Josiah Wedgwood, a son of the 
“Pottery King” of the time, sent him £100 
“to prevent the necessity” of his entering 
the ministry. After some hesitation, 
_ Goleridge returned this gift and presented 
himself as a candidate at the Unitarian 
Church in Shrewsbury. Before his proba- 
tion was ended, however, Wedgwood 
offered him an annuity of £150, and, ac- 
cording to the caustic Hazlitt, he decided 
to accept it in the act of tying his shoe. 
Thus the ‘necessity’ was prevented and 
Coleridge went to Germany with Words- 
worth. Discussion of Coleridge’s motives 
in this episode has produced many a specu- 
lation. It is perhaps due no less to the 
nature of the ministry than to the in- 
dolence of Coleridge that he has been sus- 
pected of looking upon the ministry 
as an opportunity for leisure without 
responsibility. 

‘The man in the street frequently taunts 
the minister with having only twenty 
_ Ininutes of work a week. The man in the 
street is usually a very unsafe guide, but 
as Mr. Chesterton has repeatedly insisted, 
he may be right or at least he may be on 
_ the right track. A certain minister in New 
Hngland has recently felt the cutting edge 
of some such eriticism and it is said that 
he appears at the railway station every 
‘morping when the principal trains for the 
city are due. In this way he shows his 
‘parishioners that he is at least not abed 
when they are starting off for the day’s 
work. It is conceivable that, if his method 
is really necessary, some of his parish- 
ioners may still be perplexed as to what 
he does after the train departs. 


Not Lazy Man’s Job 


_ Every parishioner knows that the min- 
istry is decidedly not the lazy man’s job, 
even though it may be the lazy man’s op- 
portunity, Certainly a greater variety of 
“appeal is imposed upon the minister than 
‘upon the lawyer, doctor, banker, or pro- 
‘fessor. Work and play, home and factory, 
‘school and government are all within his 
‘purview. And yet, just because of this 
yariety of contact, the minister’s ac- 
complishments are only vaguely discern- 
ible and seldom sufficiently intensive in a 
particular instance to provoke comment. 
In practice, if not in theory, the minister 
is a Jack-of-all-trades. For the average 
man, even for the average professional 
man, this wide range of human interests 

s a sort of green pasture in which he 
Imay roam at will or lie at ease. These 
interests are, for him, what William 
James might have called “dead options”. 
it for the minister, they must be “live 
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school. He cannot always be preaching sub 
specie aeternitatis, Nor can he view these 
concerns solely in their religious aspects. 
He must attempt to see life steadily and 
see it whole. We are often reminded that 
the doctor looks upon a human being as 
a conglomeration of bones, organs, glands, 
and nerves. The lawyer tends to see every- 
thing in relation to rights, torts, and 
statutes. The dentist sees man as a sadly 
inefficient tooth-producer. The business 
man views him as a prospective customer. 
The banker sizes him up in terms of cer- 
tificates of deposit. And each in turn may 
judge even himself by the narrow stand- 
ard. And so also the minister may easily 
fall into the corresponding monomania of 
judging men solely by their institutional 
attachments and religious beliefs and 
practices. He may even, like these others, 
see himself only as a clergyman. In fact, 
he may be encouraged in this tendency by 
his parishioners who wish him to remain 
pure and unspotted from the world, with 
no practical bent for lucre, no dabbling 
in economics and polities. He is viewed as 
less obnoxious if he will confine his this- 
worldly activities to the lodge and the 
golf links. 


Abundant Life Emerges 


Now the minister, to be effective, must 
avoid, on the one hand, the provincialism 
of an exclusively religious attitude, and, 
on the other, the dilettantism of the 
dabbler. He must attempt to be the recog- 
nized ambassador of the kingdom of 
heaven as well as a man in and of the 
world. Matthew Arnold saw here both a 
national and an individual problem. In 
prescribing for the health of a nation, he 
insisted that Hebraism needs the constant 
corrective of Hellenism, and vice versa. Ap- 
plying the same principle to the individual 
believer, he affirmed that the man who 
knows nothing but his Bible does not 
know even his Bible. No doubt the possi- 
bilities for contrast and richness were im- 
perfectly realized by Arnold, but the essen- 
tial duality of national life and vital per- 
sonality remains. A man as well as a 
nation must be vigilant against the 
danger of provincialism, must keep a 
sense of proportion. A certain alternation 
between the other-worldly and the this- 
worldly, between the intellectual and the 
moral, between the sacred and the secular, 
is indispensable. Only in this way can 
pragmatic energy be given to the spiritual, 
and ideal glow to the practical. Not that 
there is a reconciling of opposites here, 
but rather that the abundant life emerges 
from the tension between these two poles 
of experience. The pull of one center 
alone produces confusion and “doth the 
man unking”’. Joseph Klausner has pointed 
out that primitive Christianity suffered 
through its intensive. and exclusive de- 
yotion to Jesus. Judaism provided for the 
work of the priest, and kept its eye on this 
world. Greek religion was saved from 


. The Minister With Two Occupations 


He may have an avocation, to the advantage of the Community— 
Diversity will develop his own mental and spiritual power 


fanaticism and futility by the absence of 
the distinction between the sacred and the 
secular. Recently Baron von Hiigel, in 
those “Letters to a Niece” which promise 
to take their place with the great epis- 
tolary literature of Christianity, with the 
letters of Fénelon and of Saint Francis de 
Sales, repeatedly warns the niece against 
allowing enthusiasm for religious litera- 
ture and meditation to exclude the read- 
ing of purely secular literature. In those 
little parcels of books he mailed to her 
every month, for example, he balanced 
one packet containing Tertullian, New- 
man, and St. Francis, with another con- 
taining Gilbert Murray, Darwin, and 
Boissier. Perhaps this is only another way 
of rendering unto Cesar that which is 
Cesar’s. Certainly, for the modern Chris- 
tian, the secular is not the enemy but the 
arena of the sacred. 

In the early days of Massachusetts, the 
minister found it possible to enter ac- 
tively into the affairs of the Common- 
wealth. He was consulted in problems of 
commerce and government. Cotton Mather 
conducted original experiments in biology 
and Jonathan Edwards anticipated by 
speculation the modern atomic theory. The 
schools were controlled by the clergy, not 
because the clergy were meddlers, but be- 
cause they were learned. Dr. William 
Bentley, minister of the Hast Church in 
Salem after the Revolution, was school- 
teacher in Salem, tutor in Harvard, 
linguist in twenty-two languages, lecturer 
on geography, honored consultant in com- 
mercial affairs, and translator of state 
papers for President Jefferson. 


Gently Complaining 


To-day, however, the conduct of the 
world is in the hands of the specialist. 
The minister cannot now expect to be in- 
fluential in science, commerce, and govern- 
ment, as well as in theology and religion. 
Rarely does an Albert Schweitzer appear 
who can be a medical missionary on the 
Congo, a world-famous organist, a phi- 
losopher, a biographer, a Biblical scholar, 
and a theologian. The increasing com- 
plexity of the secular world has thrown 
the minister back into a separated world, 
a cloistered, protected environment, out- 
side of which he does not expect to have 
influence. The ministers who have found 
the seclusion and protection comfortable 
have become effeminate and have gone to 
seed. Perhaps it was the uniformity of 
type produced by the limited environment 
of the minister that made Emerson re- 
mark, “The clergy are as like as peas; 
I cannot tell them apart.’ Deseculariza- 
tion has been followed by decolorization 
in Protestantism. The scientist, Calton, 
found that the average evangelical minis- 
ter has a gently complaining and fatigued 
disposition. Although this is an unfair 
generalization, we may see cause for de- 
siring that the clergy undergo, in Har- 
nack’s phrase, acute secularization. 
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Doubtless there are numerous ways in 
which the minister may re-establish con- 
tact with the world and enter more fully 
into the life of his community. One effec- 
tive method is that of the minister who 
attempts to become proficient in one 
secular avocation. He selects one major 
interest besides religion, to which he de- 
votes himself with sufficient perseverance 
to secure for him a kind of authority or 
eminence in that field. It may be politics, 
international affairs, economics, philan- 
thropy, science, history, literature. All 
ministers, all educated men perhaps, have 
a casual interest in these concerns, but 
active participation furnishes vital con- 
tact and gives influence. Indeed, only 
specialization deserves influence to-day. A 
clerical friend complained to me recently 
that some of his laymen object to his dis- 
cussing economic questions in the pulpit. 
But this minister is as competent as many 
of the writers on economics; certainly he 
is far better qualified than are some of 
the writers of editorials which the com- 
plaining laymen read every day with re- 
spect, a respect that emerges from finding 
their own opinions in print. In this in- 
stance, only the age of the minister de- 
prives him of the thoughtful attention he 
desires. The pulpit does not want less dis- 
cussion of government, industry, and inter- 
national affairs. It needs more of it, more 
that is competent and that deserves re- 
spect. Without specialization, without ac- 
tive participation, without creative energy, 
the minister risks remaining a dilettante 
or becoming what John Dewey would call 
a “misleader’. With active participation 
in a secular activity, he enters into the 
strenuous and tissue-building tension that 
competition provides. He subjects himself 
openly to the criticism and standards of 
other men in the field. He pledges himself 
with a view to ultimate victory or defeat. 


The Steadying Influence 


This contact with the world on its own 
terms is what has given contagion to reli- 
gion in all ages. There is something more 
than romantic about the success of the 
pioneer preacher in the West who could 
not get a hearing until he had shown his 
physical prowess. The ministers of the 
Pennsylvania coal districts who have been 
a steadying influence during the strikes 
are hardened coal miners themselves. Per- 
haps some men believe such a mixture of 
the sacred and the secular is beneath the 
dignity of the sacred calling. Well, Peter 
was a fisherman, Matthew a tax-gatherer, 
Inke a physician, Paul a tent-maker. But 
we need not exclude the upper classes. 
The honor of being selected Dean of St. 
Paul’s is now accepted as a recognition of 
worldly as well as of ecclesiastical emi- 
nence. Dean Inge began his career as a 
teacher of the classics at Eton; he showed 
his scholarly and critical ability by pub- 
lishing what has become the standard 
work on Plotinus; he has not been afraid 
to venture into psychology, politics, and 
sociology. Dean Inge’s predecessors were 
no less adventurous, no less secular. 
Donne, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, Butler, 
Copleston, Milman, Mansel, and Ohurch 
are among the men who have made the 
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English church a potent influence in the 
national life. Each made his contribution 
to poetry, history, philosophy, theology, or 
literature, as well as to religion and the 
church. 


Variety of Opportunity 


The late Professor Kent of Yale be- 
lieved that a widespread interest or im- 
provement in religion depends upon en- 
listing the loyalty of the better college 
men of the country. This, he held, can be 
expected only when the influential teach- 
ers are willing to exert themselves in the 
interest of religion and in such a way as 
to attract the attention of the best stu- 
dents. The Kent Foundation, established 
in pursuance of this theory, is at present 
aiding young men who are doing graduate 
work in preparation for college teaching. 
The understanding is that when these men 
become professors they will not conceal 
their religious interests and loyalties. The 
Foundation makes no demand as to insti- 
tutional affiliations. All that it asks is 
that a teacher shall haye an intelligent 
and unconcealed attitude towards religion. 
Thus, when students discover that the 
professor of psychology, or of chemistry, 
or of literature, is vitally interested in 
religion, they will be tempted to give to 
religion the respect and thought it de- 
serves. Here again we have the indirect 
approach. The uses of diversity, then, are 
not confined to the professional priesthood. 

And now, what of the Unitarian clergy? 
There are obviously many ways in which 
the clergyman of the freer world of the 
twentieth century may avail himself of the 
uses of diversity. Dr. Crothers became a 
nationally known essayist; Dr. Reese is a 
trained social worker; Dr. Dodson is a 
professor of philosophy, as is Dr. Boynton ; 
Dr. Billings is a classical scholar and 
quondam professor; Dr. Gale is a physi- 
cian; Dr. Dieffenbach is an author and 
editor; Dr. Soares is a leader in the field 
of religious education; Mr. Swisher is a 
musician; Dr. Weis is an historian; Mr. 
Fritchman is a professor of English litera- 
ture; Mr. Cotton, an author and jour- 
nalist ; Mr. Hitchen is a lecturer on poetry. 
This is not an exhaustive list, of course; 
it only indicates the variety of opportunity 
offered the liberal minister to-day. 

One of our ministers in the State of 
New York attracted many to Unitarianism 
by giving lectures on literature through- 
out his district. It is said that people 
would go thirty and forty miles in order 
to hear him lecture on a subject that had 
no ostensible connection with religion, 
though he was known to be a minister, 
Gradually the people who listened to his 
interpretations of literature became curi- 
ous as to his religion. They came to his 
church and enjoyed the surprise of dis- 
covering that the same mind that had 
satisfied their literary taste could also 
express their religious convictions. 

Another of our ministers has entrenched 
himself in the consciousness of his com- 
munity by conducting the literary page 
of the city newspaper. Perhaps a per- 
sonal reference is permissible at this 
point. All of my students know that I am 
a Unitarian minister. What strikes most 
of them as unusual, however, is not my 
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brand of theology, but rather the 
that an instructor is interested in rel! 
gion at all. This is not the place for th 
evidence, if there were any, but there i 
no doubt in by mind that, as a result ¢ 
this indirect influence, numerous students 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, have bee 
encouraged at least to give religiog an 
other thought. 

The man who attempts to become pi 
ficient in some secular avocation in a 
dition to carrying on his ordinary pa 
duties, cannot work by any rule of clock 
though he must plan his time carefully, 
Whether he gains eminence or not, 
does bring into the pulpit a sense of COL 
tact with the world. He does not suffer 
from the frustration complex of so mg 
ministers who cannot make an imal et 
upon their community, and he is qui € 
likely to be more useful in both ot 
fields of activity in which he is engage 
than he would be in either one ola 
Occasionally one of us may secure a rep 
tation similar to that which M. 4d 
Scudéry, a novelist and soldier of the 
seventeenth century, received. Amon 
authors he was said to be an excellent 
soldier, and among soldiers he had a 
established reputation as an  eminer 
author. There are compensations even 
the mediocre. 


Invigorating Discipline 


Naturally, the uses of diversity are nol 
reserved for the two-occupational minister 
Temperament, health, or situation ma} 
not permit this double life. Let the mir 
ister select some one field of study or ai 
tivity and become an intensive worker in 
that, so that when he acts or speaks I 
may do so with some authority or resul 
Thus may his character retain its 
masculinity, his mind build up a sti 
fibre, and his natural milieu be the cor 
pany of men, as well as of women an 
children. The minister of two occupation 
only subjects himself to a discipline which 
should be invigorating and valuable fo) 
every minister. 

When Coleridge decided to accept th 
generous annuity offered to him by 
Josiah Wedgwood, he wrote a letter 
the clerk of the Unitarian parish 
Shrewsbury stating that he wished to 
tire from the candidateship for the min 
isterial office. In this letter he outlined hi 
conception of the office of the Chris 
minister: “I should have regarded th 
salary I received not as a payment for my 
particular services to the congregatiol 
from whom I received it, but only as th 
means of enabling myself to pursue | 
general scheme of Christian warfare, ¢ 
which those particular services wow 
have formed only a part.” 

Who can say, then, that the minis 
is for him who wishes leisure witho 
responsibility? Is not its very bes: 

ness this challenge to the full re 
of human character? The living chum 
demands the man of strength, of 
ness, of wisdom, of learning, of faith; t 
man of the world and the man of Ge 
Can the liberal church lose by such 
standard? What can it not gain? “S 
beliefs win strong men, and then 
them stronger.” 


rent! 
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To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
The issues raised by the letter of Dr. 
Cornish in THe CHRISTIAN RecistTer of 
_ August 13, in criticism of the editorial on 
the Universalists involve some very vital 
_testions of denominational policies. Dr. 
Cornish and his advisers are concerned and 
‘vightly so with the continuance and 
_ strengthening of friendly relations with 
the Universalists. They have been con- 
firmed by the unanimous vote of the an- 
- nual meeting of the A. U. A. Naturally 
- enough they are disturbed when one has 
written words which seem likely to slow 
up the progress of this interdenomina- 
_ tional good-will. It was surely quite within 
their province to make public their dis- 
agreement with the Editor of Tue Curts- 
‘TIAN REGISTER. Such a reply could have 
been made in good temper without raising 
questions of hierarchical precedence or pre- 
 rogative. It would have been the con- 
sidered and measured words of high- 
- minded gentlemen, seriously bringing be- 
_ fore the members of the free fellowship 
_ their concern for the ideals of that fel- 
 lowship which they deemed of supreme 
- importance. 
Most unfortunately, so it seems to one 
_. who is deeply interested, who has served 
y as a Unitarian minister continuously for 
upwards of twenty-five years, most unfor- 
_ tunately, I repeat, Dr. Cornish and his ad- 
visers have chosen rather the method of 
a attack. Official relationships are stressed. 
' Dr. Cornish writes as an official, the high- 
vest in the denomination. He addresses his 
letter, not to the Editor of the paper to 
_ which he writes, but to the Clerk of the 
_ Board of Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN 
 Reerster; he recites the terms of the pro- 
tocol which sets forth the working agree- 
» ment between the A. U. A. and the Trus- 
tees of Tue Crristian Recister, and most 
regrettably of all dwells on the subsidy 
granted to THr Reeister by the A, U. A. 
After citing the words of the agreement 
_ in which the trustees of THr REGISTER are 
recognized as in general charge of the 
_ business and policies of Tur Recisrer, Dr. 
Cornish, President of the A. U. A., the cus- 
todian and disburser of the funds assigned 
to Tue Reerster, “formally” asks the 
_ Trustees of Tur Reerster if they approve 
i the policy of the editorial in question. The 
) section of the agreement between the A. 
U. A. and THe Reeisrer referred to by Dr. 
- Cornish reads as follows: “3. That the 
authority and responsibility of the Board 
Ret. Tur CuristrAN Register be acknowl- 
edged and accepted in the management 
of the affairs of Tue Recrsrer, that is, 
_ business development, selection of the edi- 
tor, editorial policies, etc., etc.’ Another 
agraph reads, “Ihe present independent 
rporate and editorial relationship of 
Reerster to the American Unitarian 
ociation is sound and its continuance 
able.” We search these and other 
arts of the protocol in vain for any hint 
f authority vested in the President of the 
U. A. by which he can public'y “for- 
” ask Tue Recister Trustees if they 
be rDuleag anne x any even 
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a. Whel becomes of the “independent cor- 
porate and editorial relationship of THE 
Recister to the American Unitarian 
Association” ? 

But far more important than any tech- 
nical or legalistic interpretation of the 
terms of formal agreement is the veiled 
threat of ecclesiastical and _ financial 
domination involved. Here, after all, is 
the most fundamental problem of a free 
fellowship. What boots it if our relations 
with other fellowships are perfect if we 
ourselves are not free? 

Nor is it wholly a question of the free- 
dom of individuals, whether REGISTER 
Trustees, or Editor, or ministers of sub- 
sidized churches, or any others. Rather 
is it a matter of what shall be the most 
fundamental characteristic of a free fel- 
lowship if it be not providing an oppor- 
tunity for the minds and emotions of 
men and women to range freely on the 
higher levels. It is not only to be tolerant 
of difference, but to encourage it, or at 
least to meet it with high-minded respect 
even if in sharp divergence. 

But I am constrained to believe that 
this is what Dr. Cornish and his advisers 
want, too, in our fellowship. Their in- 
terest and praiseworthy zeal for an in- 
crease of interdenominational comity has 
led them to reach out well-meaning hands 
to steady the Ark of the Covenant rocking 
on the cart. God has better ways! 

In conclusion let me say that in all that 
I have written there is no personal ani- 
mus. My relations with the present and 
former officers of the A. U. A. have always 
been of the most pleasant and friendly 
nature. I, too, am zealous, as they are, 
for our free fellowship. It is owr organi- 
zation; it is owe money which has gone 
into it; it is owr votes which elect its 
officers. We are free men. History con- 
strains us to dread hierarchies, but to love 
and trust free fellowship. 

JAMES A, FARLEY. 

WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


Pomona’s Guest-book 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Since, in your issue of August 13, you 
give place to a copy of the lettering above 
the Pomona church’s guest-book, I am; 
writing to give credit for it where credit 
is due. It is an exact copy of the card 
that stands (or stood in 1924, under Mr. 
Tegarden’s pastorate) above the open 
guest-book in the New Orleans church. 
When I visited there in 1924 I was so 
charmed with it that I copied it down 
verbatim and kept it with me until I 
again had a church in which I could make 
use of it. 


Orick, CALIF. Jutta N, Bupiona. 


Bengal Millions Starving 

To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I am just in receipt of a cable message 
from Ramanada Chatterjee, of Calcutta, 
India, in these words: “Devastating flood 
in Bengal. Millions starving and ruined. 
Would it be possible to get help from 
America?” 

Mr. Chatterjee is editor of The Modern 
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Review, the most important monthly in 
India, and recently President of the 


Brahmo Samaj. Bengal is the province in 
which Calcutta is located and in which 
a majority of the members of the Brahmo 
Samaj live. Would not Tum CHRISTIAN 
Recister be willing to issue an appeal im- 
mediately (or in some other way start a 
movement) to send aid to the sufferers 
in this terrible calamity? It seems as if 
there must be many Unitarians and other 
readers of THE REGISTER who will be glad 
to respond generously to an appeal for 
so worthy and pressing a cause. 
J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
213 Union Street, 
POUGHKEEPSIN, N.Y. 


Contributions sent to Tur Recistrr will 
be acknowledged and forwarded to Dr. 
Sunderland. 


Who Wrote This? 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The beautiful old hymn of Jesus that 
Dr. Sunderland had in THE REGISTER, re- 
minds me of another, which may deserve 
mention :— 


Comes faint and far thy voice 
From Vales of Galilee; 

The vision fades in ancient shades, 
How can we follow thee? 


Dim tracts of time divide 
Those golden days from me, 
Thy voice comes strange o’er 
change 
How can I follow thee? 


years of 


Oh sense-bound heart and blind, 
Is nought but what we see? 

Can time undo what once was true? 
Can we not follow thee? 


OswaLp H. HELSING. 
HUMBOLDT, Iowa. 


Tom Mooney Writes 


In a personal letter from California 
State Prison, San Quentin, to Rev. Clar- 
ence Vickland, Tom Mooney writes his 
appreciation of the Unitarian Fellowship, 
as follows: 

“T note with a feeling of gratitude the 
resolution adopted in my behalf by the 
Unitarian Fellowship of America. [This 
resolution was passed by the Western Con- 
ference.] I agree with you that the defeat 
of a similar resolution at the Pacific 
Coast conference of Unitarians was due 
to lack of knowledge of my case. My big 
task is to make the public acquainted with 
the truth of the statement made last year 
by Justice Langdon of the State Supreme 
Court that, discounting admitted perjury 
and proven fraud, not even the semblance 
of a case exists against us at this time. 

“Unitarian action in my favor is in 
keeping with the traditional liberalism of 
your denomination. That the church of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson should speak out 
against this outstanding perversion of 
justice is not surprising. The few who 
voted against action in my behalf at San 
Francisco should have asked themsélves 
how that great Unitarian, Emerson, would 
have voted on this issue. 

“J wish also to thank the Editor of 
True CuRIstIAN Reerster for publishing 
the resolution adopted by the Chicago 
Conference, and I will appreciate it if 
you will send him a copy of this letter.”’ 


7 “Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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A Refreshing Sign 


HERE IS a refreshing tendency among 

European critics to show more appreciation of 
the good qualities of Americans than formerly. 
G. K. Chesterton commends “Main Street’, and 
praises the American village. André Maurois, in 
The Atlantic Monthly, speaks highly of us. 

Formerly, visitors to our shores showed shock- 
ing lack of understanding of the American mind. 
We lacked culture, they said, or such culture as 
we had was derivative and not indigenous. We were 
dollar-chasers and there were frequent references 
to the United States in the foreign press as “dol- 
lar land”, or the “land of lynch law’. To the first 
arraignment, we might reply that it is only reason- 
able that our culture should stem from Hurope, 
since we are of European stock. The second shows 
amazing lack of insight—the pursuit of “big busi- 
ness” has never been more than one phase of our 
many-sided American life. 

European opinion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, we are a diffident and self-critical people. 
Having read the works of some eminent English 
writer, we incline to take his criticisms at their 
face value. After all, as Chesterton points out, any 
nation will accept the criticisms of other nations, 
provided a tw quoque is allowed. 

The vulgarity of the rich American tourist—ex- 
ploited ad nauseam by our English friends 
worse than the vulgarity of ’Arry and ’Arriet on 
bank holiday. In every nation there are masses of 
vulgar, illiterate, narrow, and chauvinistic people. 
Thoughtful men, men of the international mind, 
are few. For one Ramsay MacDonald, there are a 
thousand Mussolinis. 8. 
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Bishop Barnes Returns 


NE VOICE in the Church of England has too | 


long been silent, but now he speaks. Bishop — 
Barnes of Birmingham is a master-mind, and his 
apprehension of the intellectual essentials of any 
worthy religion is as great as that of any of his 


confréres. It is too bad he was not heard for sey-_ 


eral years after his pronouncements against the 
entire scheme of theology as we have had it straight 
down from Calvin. So far as we know he never re- 
canted a syllable, but he has been discreet. In a 


recent issue of The Modern Churchman he returns — 


to Anglican doctrinal revision, and he makes the 
following confession :— 

“A Church whose ministers are largely destitute 
of intellectual capacity will not prove able to guide 
or lead a modern democracy. . .. In the Church 
as a whole the decline in the intellectual and moral 
authority of the clergy during the last half-century 
has been serious. ... Now we must acknowledge 
with regret that, on the one hand, many of the able 
men whom we would wish to see in the Church or 
in its ministry do not accept the Christian posi- 
tion. Their standpoint is normally a humane 
agnosticism or the more positive non-theistic hu- 
manism which is at present so influential in the 
United States.” 

Is it not true that in these times of utterly un- 
precedented conditions over the whole world, which 
reach into the lowest and highest of human experi- 
ence, there is not a clear call of leadership in the 
Church? Is the reason for this mute and even in- 
different attitude simply that the Church—or the 
churches—have nothing to say, are out of date with 
the movement of contemporary history? The recog- 
nition by Bishop Barnes of the influence of hu- 
manism may be significant, and we wish he would 
some day evaluate it. Is the “Christian position” 
untenable? 


A Contributor’s Appreciation 


HE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP is fortunate 

in possessing an organ of expression that breathes 
the breath of life. THrt CHRISTIAN REGISTER is ap- 
parently in a sound condition. However much it de- 
sires an increasing circulation, much more it 
desires the active interest of every Unitarian of 
every shade of opinion, and to be supported by the 
feeling that it is just as vital a part of the Uni- 
tarian movement as are the individual churches. 
It provides, in many cases, the sole channel of 
communication between churches far apart in 
belief as well as in distance, and is the only visible 
thread that binds them together. Whereas the 
pride of Unitarianism has been its individualism, 
the blight of Unitarianism is its indifferentism. If it 
is to survive as an organized expression of Chris- 
tian individualism, it must recapture the spirit of 
cooperation, wherein it may discover the secret and 
the power of conquest—unity of spirit in the 
greatest diversity of belief. THe RecGisrer is the 
one sure medium to this consummation. H. 
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A Newspaper Plant 


MODERN NEWSPAPER PLANT has been 
opened with proper ceremony by the proprie- 
tors of two Boston journals, The Herald and The 
Traveler. To this great establishment with more 
than three acres of floor-space on seven floors, the 
age of mechanism has brought the fruit of its mar- 
yelous genius for the swift production of facts, 
ideas, emotions, purposes. In every department 
nothing is lacking which will shorten time; indeed, 
' the recording and knowledge of an event is almost 
instantaneous. As one views the achievement of in- 
vention, and its benefactions to the press, there 
comes the reflection that what really makes a great 
newspaper influence is still—and will always be 
_—the thoroughly human, ethical, and spiritual co- 
operation of men. Nothing outside man can do 
more than facilitate man’s ideas. These are every- 
thing worth counting. 

We congratulate our cotemporaries on the faith 
to spend millions in their temple of publishing 
wizardry ; and we know their faith is founded upon 
their sense of duty to a community. They print 
straight news, honest editorials, and friendly serv- 
ice to all. Successful journalism is summed up in 
these three things. 


Suggestion: “Selective Theists” 


HAT ABOUT GOD? Is theology enjoying a 
moratorium, or is it the vacation season of the 
parsons and professors that explains the let-down? 
Our own experience is that the business of doctrine 
_ is open and active in small circles and will resume 
widely within a few months. Books are already 
coming this Autumn, and while they are not 
- greatly promising they do show the focus of in- 
terest. The limitations of Deity are difficult to 
treat, as Prof. Edgar S. Brightman was at pains 
_ to show us, and theism in the traditional sense is 
a word less and less used. A theological professor 
called a certain thinker of the new tendency a 
“critical theist”, but that name lacks definiteness. 
We venture to offer another to indicate the posi- 
tion of those who see so much of evil as well as 
good in the world, and who will not make broad 
affirmations about God without discrimination. 
These people we call “selective theists”. They are 
not, of course, humanists. 


| 


Wanted, An Audience 


HAT MOST AMBITIOUS AMERICANS are 

YY looking for is an audience. They are not only 
_ looking for it, but they need it to complete their idea 
of a useful and successful life. We picked up, the 

_ other day, a book edited by that noted pastor and 
, preacher, Washington Gladden, entitled “Parish 
_ Problems”. The book was written forty-five years 
ago, but it is filled with sage and informing counsel 
as applicable to the conduct of churches to-day 
when, the book first was issued. Included in the 


“The Helpfulness of Hearing”. We venture 
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volume was an article by Dr. Gladden which he 
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to quote a paragraph because it seems so true of 
what every minister knows, and what every lay- 
man should know. 

“The pastor will preach more effectively if the seats are full. 
No matter how devout and spiritual he may be, he cannot help 
being influenced by such conditions. A large congregation 
rouses and inspires him. It is not simply to be taught and 
inspired; and that, if one does not feel like going, the loss is 
all his own. But this is far from being true. You go to church 
not only for the good you can get, but for the good you can 
do. You go to help kindle by your presence, in the great con- 
gregation, that flame of sacred love which makes the souls 
of those who listen sensitive and mobile under the touch of 
truth. You go to help others to listen; to help to create the 
conditions under which they can listen well. You go to help 
the minister preach; to add vitality and warmth and con- 
vincing power to his words. Good preaching cannot be pro- 
duced by one man; it is the fruit of the combined power of 
an inspired preacher and an inspired congregation, acting upon 
each other, If the people fail to supply their part of the power, 
the work of the minister will be much less effectively done.” 


Effective work is never done in this world by 
one person working alone, no matter what his in- 
dustry and genius. It is done by men and women 
working under inspiration. That inspiration comes 
from an audience. We may never know how im- 
portant a part their audiences played in produc- 
ing great actors and singers. What would be the 
use of writing a book no one was to read? Of what 
does a composer think when he sits down to put 
together a piece of music? Of those who are going 
to listen to it. What do makers of motion-pictures 
think of? Architects? Painters? How can a 
preacher put inspiration into a sermon, speaking 
to a vacant church? The audience makes the ser- 
mon. Parishes would have better preaching if they 
would go to hear their ministers. A discourse that 
inspires a large and attentive audience fails dis- 
mally before a corporal’s guard. Churches will 
prosper, and serve better the community, when 
people attend them, and not before. Hasten the 
day when a go-to-church consciousness will be 
generally aroused. C. 


On Bowing Out 


ITH THIS ISSUH, we bow ourselves out as 

temporary editorial contributor to THE Rueis- 
TER. In this capacity, we have learned many things. 
One is how difficult it is to discover matters of gen- 
eral interest to readers. Another discovery is the 
difficulty of presenting these matters succinctly 
and convincingly. To take a theme and elaborate 
on it at will is one thing—to pare it down to the 
bare essentials is another. 

Those whose attitude toward editorial policies 
and expressions is critical would do well to learn 
the difficulties of editing—especially the editing of 
a paper for such highly individualized minds and 
such diversified thought as are represented in our 
Unitarian body. 

The attitude of readers to an editor ought to be 
one of sympathetic understanding. It is well for 
all of us to hear from time to time the voices of 
those with whom we are at times in hearty disagree- 
ment. They may be right. It is only thus that we 
learn and gain some new point of view. The closed 
mind is the empty mind. Ss. 
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Our Bookshel 


Mr. Shaw Grows Old 


Deliver us from the famous humorist grown old! To the professional 
funny man who has attained reputation, advancing years seem to bring 
anything but wisdom. Increasing lack of judgment seems destined to be 
his portion. Mark Twain, with the approach of old age, was plainly guilty 
of doing and saying many things he would doubtless have avoided in 
earlier years. The way in which he played to the gallery was pathetic. 
Even worse is the case of Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw is universally recog- 
nized as the world’s greatest satirist, a dramatist and prophet of un- 
questioned eminence and genius. In many respects, he has kept remark- 
ably young. Upon him his seventy-five years sit lightly. But with fame has 
come the temptation to exhibit his great reputation. With all the world 
hanging upon his lightest word, it is more than ever easy for him to play 
the oracle. Consequently, too often nowadays his sense of the public mani- 
festly gets the better of him. The plain truth of the matter is, he talks 
too much. Some of his statements are rich in wisdom. Many, alas! are 


merely silly. 


Wets and Drys 
WALTER F. GREENMAN 

PROHIBITION AND ComMMON Sense. By Larl 
L. Douglass. New York: The Alcohol Informa- 
tion Committee. $2.00. 

More Americans are interested in Pro- 
hibition than in any other political issue. 
There are those unalterably in favor of 
it. There are others as unalterably op- 
posed. These two groups represent the die- 
hards of each party; numerically the 
former greatly outnumber the latter. For 
several years the anti-prohibitionists have 
been gaining ground because of better 
organization, enormous resources in money 
and the personal prestige of its new ad- 
yoeates. Up to the passage of the amend- 
ment the prohibition forces had the ad- 
vantage of attacking an existing condi- 
tion, while the liquor forces were on the 
defensive. To-day that situation is in- 
verted. Prohibition is on the defensive. 

This book cannot be persuasive to those 
unalterably opposed to the amendment. 
All who are of the opposite mind, by read- 
ing it will have their opinions confirmed 
twofold. How about its impression upon 
. a fairly large number who haye helped 
to make a large majority in favor of the 
amendment in the past, who have become 
perplexed and somewhat disheartened by 
the incompetent enforcement in the big 
border cities? 

Mr. Douglass devotes a chapter to each 
of the main contentions urged in favor of 
repeal, The well-attested facts he 
marshals, rarely printed in any news- 
papers or periodicals, carry a competent 
measure of refutation to the argument 
for repeal. These chapters might carry 
greater persuasion to questioning minds 
if the generalizations were less sweeping, 
and the writer had valued the rhetorical 
advantage of a studied understatement. 
The titles of some of the chapters indicate 
the scope, “Slipped Over”, “The Old Day 
of the Saloon”, “The Inevitable Saloon”, 
“Attempted Controls in Other Countries”. 
“The New Day of the Machine’, “What 
Would You Put in Its Place?’ He recom- 
mends two main efforts in support of the 
amendment. First, a national executive 
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committee of members selected for large 


experience and great personal prestige to 
eonduct a political movement. They 
should work with, but in no way be identi- 
fied with, the Anti-Saloon League. Second, 
a campaign of education to counteract the 
propaganda of opponents should be con- 
ducted by the U. 8. Bureau of Prohibition. 

This emphasis upon a new educational 
campaign allies the author with Prof. 
F. G. Peabody, who in the August Atlantic 
makes the same appeal, though based on 
his favorite postulate with regard to any 
moral reform; the reform supported by 
legislation can be most promptly effective 
if you begin by making a better man, who 
will of his own free will respond to the 
conditions of improved life. 


Japan and California 


THe BLOSSOMING Branco. By Alma A. 
Wiley. Boston: Bruce Humphries Inc. $2.00. 

The Blossoming Branch reproduces skil- 
fully much of the charm of Japanese 
song, story and epigrammatic wisdom. 
But to our thinking, the best part of the 
book, and certainly by far the best poetry 
in the book, is to be found not in this 
dramatic representation of the Japanese 
attitude toward life, and way of living; 
but in Mrs. Wiley’s intimately apprecia- 
tive and felicitously phrased descriptions 
of the coming of spring in California and 
the American Northwest. We trust that 
she will cultivate further this field of the 
American countryside, A. M. L, 


The Old New World 


THe WorLD or THE New TESTAMENT. By 
T. R. Glover. New York: The Macmillan Oo, 
$2.00. 

Handling his wealth of material with 
a light and accurate touch, interweaving 
the old with the new into a living whole, 
old and new each in turn illustrating and 
interpreting the other, Professor Glover 
makes this story of the Greek Cities and 
the Roman Empire from beginning to end 
a most suggestive, thought-provoking com- 
mentary on the world that is now in the 
making. A.M. L. 
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Inmost Arabia 


ARABIAN PEAK AND DESERT. By A 
Rihani. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compa 
$5.00. 

In taking up this book, one has th 
comfortable assurance that the real tru 
will be told in an entertaining manner. 
Everything about the author, his 
name, Syrian birth, knowledge of Arabie, 
Arabian sympathies, wide travels all over 
the Arabian peninsula, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the various rulers, per- 
suades us that we are in the hands of a 
competent guide. This book deals with the 
author’s travels and experiences in the 
least known and most isolated country of 
Arabia, Al-Yaman. In its isolation, jeal- 
ously guarded, it may be ranked with 
Afghanistan, Nepal, and Tibet. Like Af- 
ghanistan, it is a fanatically Mohammedan 
state. Any Christian who yentures there 
takes his life in his hands; and if he 
escapes, he must still suffer infinite 
physical discomfort and moments of in- 
tense anxiety. The author makes the 
dangerous journey in the hope of nego- 
tiating a treaty for his friend, ex-King 
Husein of the Hijaz. There is an interest- 
ing account of protracted discussions and 
intrigues with British and Arab agents 
in Aden before he is permitted to enter 
Al-Yaman. He travels through the whole 
length of the country from south to north, 
to Sana the capital city, experiencing 
extremes of heat and cold in desert and 
mountains. Life everywhere is extremely 
primitive. Conditions remain as they have 
been for many centuries, unchanged since 
the days of Solomon, when the Queen of 
Sheba passed through the country. Oc- 
casionally the author meets Arabs of great 
native nobility, grave, courteous hospita- 
ble, and cultured. For the most part, life 
is primitive and barbarous. Suspicion and 
hostility are universal. The state was fre- 
quently engaged in warfare with the 
British to the south and the Arab state 
of the Idrisi to the north. And always the 
people were engaged in domestie feuds. 
At the capital the author was detained 
as a captive guest of the Imam, the astute 
and powerful ruler of three million tur- 
bulent people. The author is permitted to 
accept the hospitality of several leading 
citizens of Sana, and he gives us delight- 
ful pictures of intimate domestic Arab 
life. The stories are all the more interest- 
ing because they deal with life during 
the period of Ramadan, when for a month 
Mohammedans fast from sunrise to sunset 
and feast through the night. There are 
scenes which rival the stories of the 
Arabian Nights. The Imam is revealed as 
a poet, who welcomes Ameen Rihani as a 
kindred soul, a brother poet. Sana is a 
very ancient city, whose beauty is de- 
seribed as comparable with Damascus 
and Bagdad. There we discover the origi- 
nal skyscrapers, houses of fifteen stories 
built ages ago. Progress and modern 
science haye not touched Al-Yaman. The 
country is more remote from the civilized 
world than the darkest parts of Africa. 
The story of this picturesque and back- 
ward people is both interesting and in- 
forming. It will help the reader to under- 
stand the difficulty confronting the peoples 
of Arabia in bringing about a federation 
of the various states. F. J. G, 
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Schools and Schooling 


- Worip Workers’ EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS: 
TumIR SocraL Sreniricancy, By Marius Han- 
some. New York: Columbia “bak iid Press. 
$5.00. 
_ here are three instruments in the 
struggle for social advance among 
_ workers—economic, political and educa- 
tional, Of this trinity all sound reformers, 
from Robert Owen onwards, have recog- 
nized that education while far and away 
the least popular is not the least essential. 

‘In this matter the ordinary school and 

university courses have never been found 

to suffice. To train leaders and bring to 

workers a wider outlook, some special 

provision is needed. Hence the many-sided 

moyement here discussed—slow, difficult, 

sometimes pathetic, yet hopeful and 
_ jnspiring. 

This is a comprehensive study of all 
the forms of workers’ education now 
| actiye over the world. To read it is to be 
impressed with the extent, variety, vigor 
and necessity of the thing attempted. 
Dr. Hansome’s survey includes twenty- 
) three different countries, seven of the 

most important of which he has person- 
ally visited. These numbers suggest chaos; 
but so much is this a time movement, 
springing insistently out of the social and 
industrial conditions of our age, that the 
writer, instead of treating his subject 
geographically, is able to divide it into 

_ definite types classified according to 

_ whether the emphasis in the education 
aimed at is co-operative, trade union, 
political, cultural and so forth. 
To any educationalist the work should 
be of interest; to those engaged in 
__ workers’ education it is something con- 
siderably more. It offers to enlarge a 
vision which is only too apt to be confined 
to their own country or particular brand 
of class work, and it ought to find a place 
on their library shelves as an invaluable 
book of reference. a od 
, 


Three Missionary Books 


Tum RuRAL BILLION. By Charles M. Mc- 
Connell. New York: Friendship Press. Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 


GoD AND THE CruNnsus. By Robert N. McLean. 
New York: Missionary Education Movement. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents, 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE. By John Milton 
Moore. New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment, Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 


Three missionary books written from 
the evangelical point of view, but with 
a strong emphasis on the social note. 
. The Rural Billion presents the needs of 
_ the farmer and those who share his life 
on the land, the world over, dealing with 
his contribution to society and the peril 
to us all if he is neglected. 

To make God count, in the fight for 
civie righteousness, in the fields of educa- 
.tion, health, play, the economic order, and 
in interracial and international relation- 
_ ships, is the aim of home missions accord- 
ing to Robert N. McLean in his book for 
young people, God and the Census. 
John Milton Moore, in the Challenge 
»f Change, describes the changes produced 
advancing knowledge and freedom, in- 
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creasing wealth and power as a challenge 
to missionary method, and ealls for a 
unified, cooperative effort on the part of 
organized religion te increase the appre- 
ciation of moral values and the regard for 
the expression of beauty, goodness and 
truth. “From social by-product to social 
aim” is the ery. “Home missions are of 
necessity in perpetual protest against all 
those social and economic and racial ex- 
pressions of national selfishness and pro- 
vincialism that continue to flout the 
gospel of universal brotherhood and to 
kindle the fires of sectional and inter- 
national ill-will.” G. E.M.-0. 


Diluted Orthodoxy 


THE Docrrine or Gop. By Albert O. Knud- 
son. New York: The Abingdon Press. 1930. 


Dean Knudson upholds the full person- 
alistic and absolutist tradition in theology, 
which has been abandoned in the half by 
his colleague, Professor Brightman. On 
the whole, his book is ably reasoned and 
more readable than most of the older 
texts on systematic theology. It is not 
written in a closet, but in some rapport 
with the critical and rebellious points of 
view of the day. Nevertheless it will sat- 
isfy few clear-cut Liberals. Probably no 
system of theology at all complete, can 
move without a number of presupposi- 
tions. In defending the absoluteness of 
Christianity, Dean Knudson makes a but- 
tress out of the saying which Matthew 
attributes to Jesus: “No man knoweth 
the Father except the Son.” Now this very 
sentence is one of the Liberal’s reasons 
for doubting the historical accuracy of 
that gospel. Oddly enough, the Liberal’s 
line of reasoning is: That sentence is 
simply not true. It is possible for men to 
know God at first hand. Therefore, if for 
no other reasons, I doubt Jesus’ having 
spoken it. But he will also think that 
the Dean has not sufficiently reckoned 
with the results of New Testament criti- 
cism, and the legendary basis of the 
gospels. 

There is a way of indirectly abandoning 
positions by watering them down until 
their proper character is gone. When the 
absoluteness of Christianity turns out in 
the end to have only two explicit meanings, 
that Jesus gives a valid revelation of God, 
and that Christianity is so far the best 
religion, the Liberal almost feels that the 
mountain has labored and brought forth 
a mouse. 

It is no new thing in ratiocination to 
have a solution presented for a difficulty, 
which solution is little more than a dis- 
tinction made for the express purpose of 
shelving the difficulty. Theology has 
thriven too much upon distinctions ad diffi- 
cultiam. Thus when the “unity of God” 
is said to consist not in a causal unity, 
or a single will behind the cosmos, but in 
God’s own consciousness of himself as one, 
the Problem of Evil may be momentarily 
shelved. But assuredly it is not disposed 
of so easily. And it is that problem which 
raises the question of how we can believe 
in one God Almighty. Perhaps the distinc- 
tion is not made to cover the difficulty, 
but it wears that air. 8. 8. B. 
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A Symposium 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION: A Symposium, with 
a Foreword by Michael Pupin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Twelve of the best minds of England 
(to use Professor Pupin’s phrase) have 
combined to make a fresh and exceedingly 
interesting contribution to the perennial 
discussion of-the relation between science 
and religion. The names of the writers 
constitute the best possible recommenda- 


tion of this book: Huxley, Thomson, 
Haldane, Barnes, Malinowski, Sheppard, 
Streeter, O'Hara, Eddington, Alexander, 


Inge, and Jacks. Given originally as radio 
talks, the twelve papers have all the 
merits of compact writing without any 
of the sorry attempt at popularizing which 
one too often associates with the material 
used for broadcasting in this country. 
They are brief, sincere, competent; the 
result being a volume that is perhaps 
unique in its field. Certainly it is a book 
that every liberal minister will want to 
study, and from which he will derive much 
benefit. 

On the whole, the scientists give the 
impression of handling the subject with 
greater skill than the representatives of 
religion and philosophy. There is more 
substance to what they write, a more 
vigorous grappling with the intellectual 
problem inyolved. For the tough-minded 
searcher for light in the realms of religion, 
there is more satisfaction to be found in 
Professor Haldane’s brilliant exposition of 
the differences between physics, biology, 
and psychology, and his crystal-clear 
analysis of the respective areas of science 
and religion, than in the candidly dog- 
matic views of the Jesuit professor of 
mathematics, or the pleasant reassurances 
of Canon Streeter and Dean Sheppard. 
Intellectually, Bishop Barnes and Dean 
Inge are the strongest of the writers from 
the religious point of view; but for spir- 
itual grasp and insight the concluding 
essay by Dr. Jacks is outstanding. Char- 
acteristically, he ends with a .plea for 
courage and yalor in our efforts to ad- 
vance in both scieuce and religion, and 
this is almost the only touch of “preach- 
ing” in the entire book. It makes a fitting 
and stirring climax for a series of papers 
that have exhibited on every page pre- 
cisely the qualities for which Dr. Jacks 
pleads. Fr. M. E, 


Sermons 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND Lire. By William 
Temple, New York: The Macmillan Co, $1.50. 


Wight sermons preached last February 
in Oxford by the Archbishop of York. 
Dealing with various fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying Christianity, they are 
notable for their breadth of view, catholic 
sympathies, forcible expression, and sin- 
cere feeling. There are few illustrations 
or quotations. Dogmatism is conspicuous 
by its absence. Dr. Temple shows a com- 
mendable understanding of current prob- 
lems; better still, clear spiritual insight. 
A preacher aboye the ordinary, his lord- 
ship, so far as theology is concerned, is a 
pretty good Channing Unitarian. A.R. H, 
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Closing In On 
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the Individual 


Forces of modern society are gradually putting restraining barriers about 
men for the benefit of the whole, yet individuality must not 
perish, was the lesson taught delegates to conference 
of Southern California Y. P. R. U. 


Big Pines Camp, 
Los ANGELRS COUNTY, CALIF. 


HE week spent at the Big Pines Camp, 
A rere 17-24, was the climax of the 
summer vacations of fifty members of the 
Southern California Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. The 
clear, exhilarating air of the 6,800-foot 
altitude, long hikes, tennis matches, 
plunges in the pool, swims in the lake, 
horseback rides along a trail overlooking 
the Mohave Desert, on the one hand, and 
the magnificent canyons of the Sierras 
running down to the Pacific, on the other, 
—all these combined to send everyone 
back to his vocation with renewed zest, 
with a greater admiration for the scenic 
beauty of California and with a feeling 
that the spirit of the camp had released 
inner impulses making for cooperative 
effort in the quest for the good life and 
had opened new vistas for finer human 
companionship. 

Big Pines Conference was made possible 
through the able leadership of Mrs. H. B. 
Backus of Los Angeles, vice-president of 
the national Y. P. R. U., and the coopera- 
tion given by Miss Daphne Swain of San 
Diego, president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Federation. Mrs. H. B. Robinson of 
San Diego was sponsor of the camp. 
Speakers were Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and Rey. Hd- 
ward H. Brenan, former Unitarian min- 
ister of Redlands, Calif. Hikes were con- 
ducted by John Robinson, who considered 
the 9,000 feet of Mount Baldy a mere 
breakfast appetizer. The daily newspaper 
was edited by Miss Mary Briggs, whose 
ability at making ordinary topics inter- 
esting and entertaining should place her 
second only to O. O. McIntyre. The noon- 
day discussion was led by Miss Bernice 
Ellman. 

Morality, worship, and educational 
theories were abstracted from meta- 
physical and academic verbiage and placed 
clearly before the group. Sport activities 
of the camp were handled by Wyche Cald- 
well, who slugged like Babe Ruth and 
stole third like Ty Cobb. The fire-lighting 
service, similar to the Star Island candle- 
light service, closed the day’s activities. 

The physical aspects of the fire-lighting 
service alone are describable. The spirit 
of it defies expression. The group marches 
up the hill to a levelled spot on the 
mountain-side, where a fire has already 
been laid, and forms a circle. Silence pre- 
vails. The stars seem to blink their ap- 
proval. The tall pines listen and nod to 
the whisper of the winds. The moon like 
a silver crescent glides slowly behind the 
topmost ridge. The fire glows on the 
mountain-side; voices are raised and a 
hymn to the light of truth is echoed like 
a signal from one mountain peak to an- 
other. The fire grows brighter; the group 


is told of the spirit of cooperation that is 
fast subduing the rebellious nature of man. 
The fire has died away to glowing embers ; 
the moon seems to say good-night; the 
group rises, to retire under the canopy of 
stars, feeling that before all the day’s 
activities a plus-sign must be placed. 

Dr. Blake gave a series of addresses on 
“Religion in the Machine Age”. He said, 
in part: “Man was forced into a machine 
age of his own making, in order to solve 
economic and social problems arising from 
the rapid growth and organization of 
civilization. He is now faced with the 
more difficult problem of adjusting his 
life to the iron rule of the machine unless 
he wishes to stagnate and decay in its 
lifeless grip. The solution of the problem 
depends on individual adjustment, and 
this is possible only through a knowledge 
of one’s environment and an active re- 
action to the trend of events. The religion 
to fit such an age can only justify its 
existence by adopting and cultivating an 
adventurous spirit combined with a dy- 
namie creative faith. It should be an 
attempt to raise man above preconceived 
ultimate ends and rewards. It should try 
to recapture the evangelical spirit of Paul, 
the serenity of Socrates, and to recognize 
a force in the heart of things like a great 
companion, fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with man in his battle with concrete eco- 
nomic and social problems.” 

The series of evening addresses given 
by Rey. Edward Brenan were on “In- 
dividualism in a Highly Organized’ So- 
ciety”. Mr. Brenan found no hope for the 
old individualism, He pictured society as 
a whole rapidly becoming analogous to a 
tribe of termites, reaching the point of 
organization where the individual is ruth- 
lessly sacrificed for the good of the whole. 
But when individuality perishes, stagna- 
tion results. Mr. Brenan emphasized the 
fact that we must have individuality, but 
this is possible only as man recognizes 
himself as being part of a larger whole, 
and realizes that upon his shoulders rest 
the growth and progress of society. Man’s 
individuality rests entirely on his ability 
to conceive himself as the cornerstone of 
the whole, his growth meaning the growth 
of society; the effacement of his individ- 
uality, the stagnation of society. 

AUSTIN FERGUSON. 


Weston, MAss.—The hour of the Sun- 
day morning service at the First Parish 
Church in Weston, Mass., has been 
changed from quarter of eleven o’clock 
to quarter of ten, in order to allow “all 
who enjoy the full beauty of the autumn 
in New England to attend the service of 
worship before leaving for seashore or 
mountain”. 

Robert Winsor has accepted the chair- 
manship of the standing committee. 
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Dr. Charles W. Wendte Dies 


Dr. Charles William Wendte, honorary 
president of the National Federation of 


Religious Liberals and vice-president of — 


the International Congress of Religious 


Liberals, one of the most noted of Amer- 


ican Unitarian ministers, died at his home 
in Berkeley, Calif., September 9. He was 
eighty-seven years old. 

A tribute to Dr. Wendte will appear in 
THE REGISTER in an early issue. 


Unitarian Ministers Preach 
At Sandwich Vesper Hours 


The Federated Church of Sandwich, 
Mass., arranged a series of summer vesper 
services, inviting ministers and laymen in 
the vicinity to share the services. Invita- 
tion was also extended to a near-by commu- 
nity church, the Swift Memorial Church 
in Sagamore, to participate in the pro- 
grams. The services alternated between 
the two villages. On July 5 George W. 
Coleman, leader of the Ford Hall Forum, 
Boston, who for more than twenty years 
has been a summer resident at Sagamore 
Beach, gave an illuminating address on 
the conflict between individualism and 
socialism, in the course of which he 
pointed out that extreme individualism 
will always be met by the kind of re 
action that is now taking place in Russia. 

Rey. George H. Badger of Orlando, Fla., 
who has been spending his vacation at 
the Hamilton cottage in Sandwich, gave 
a charming and suggestive interpretation 
from Emily Dickinson on the contrast 
between worship and church-going, July 
12. The speaker on the following Sunday 
was Rey. Laurence Hayward of New- 
buryport, Mass., who gave a suggestive 
interpretation of love in terms of life. 
On August 2 Rey. Herbert Hitehen of 
West Newton, Mass., addressed 150 young 
people from two near-by summer camps, 
challenging them with a message on 
“Great Possessions”. All the services were. 
well attended. 


Form Club for Young Adults 
At Cleveland (Ohio) Church 


A club for “post-college age” young men 
and women, named the “Prismatic Club”, 
has been organized at the Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio. The purpose 
of the club is “to renew old acquaintances 
and form new ones in a social and in- 
tellectual series of meetings’, — 

The club has had three outings—in 
June, a beach party; in July, a breakfast 
in the woods; in August, a swimming and 
tennis meet—and is now facing the more 
serious meetings of the winter. The mem- 
bers will listen to lectures on interesting 
subjects, and hold a dance, play or 
theater party from time to time. 

The club has found its needed place in 
the church, and the members are enthu- 
siastic at having organized a society into 
which young adults—married and single 
—can step and thus be carried along so- 
cially with the young people with whom 


they had been affiliated during high school — 


and college years, into which new church 
members can come to make new contacts, 
D.R.L. 


<= 
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International 


AINLY through the initiative of Dr. 

Charles W. Wendte of Berkeley, 
Calif., the international Congress of Free 
Christians and Other Religious Liberals 
_ was founded at Boston, Mass., in 1900. 
Notwithstanding many difficulties, it suc- 
ceeded in bringing together liberal Chris- 
tians and other free religious groups from 
many lands into closer international con- 


ity no longer held the position in the in- 
tellectual and social life of many coun- 
tries that it held formerly, and in order 
that the influence which ‘iberal religion 
had. won might not be lost through lack 
of international cooperation, represent- 
atives of various European and American 
sections met at Arnhem, Holland, in July, 

1930, and organized the International 

Association for the Promotion of Liberal 

Christianity and Religious Freedom. Prof. 

H. T. de Graaf of the University of 

Leyden, who died last December, was 
_ chosen president, and a permanent secre- 

tariat was established at Amsterdam in 

charge of Dr. L. J. van Holk, a Duteh 
minister. 
_ The purpose of the association was de- 
elared to be 

‘ (@) To open and maintain communica- 
tions with free Christian groups in all 
lands who are striving to unite religion 
and liberty, and to increase fellowship 

and cooperation among them. 

J (b) To bring into closer union the his- 
toric liberal churches, the liberal elements 
in all churches, and isolated congregations 
and workers for religious freedom. 

(c) To cultivate friendly relations with 
other free religious groups throughout the 
world. 

The association now includes eighteen 

organizations in thirteen countries. Some 
are churches continuing in an established 
tradition of religious liberalism, such as 
the Unitarian churches in Great Britain, 
the United States, Hungary and Rou- 
mania, the Remonstrant Brotherhood in 

Holland and the Universalist church in 

the United States. Some are new churches, 

for instance, the Philippine Independent 

Chureh and the Czechoslovakian Church. 

There are several groups which represent 

the liberal Christian movement within the 

churches, such as the “Zwinglibund” in 

Switzerland and the Union of Liberal 

Ministers in France. Finally there are 

such groups as the Free Religious Youth 

Movement, whose international organiza- 

tion, the Leyden International Bureau, 

- joined the association. 

Prof. M. C. van Mourik Broekman was 
nominated ad-interim president of the 
association to succeed Professor de Graaf. 

A group of Universalists made a good- 
will tour through a number of European 
countries during June, July and August. 
Under the auspices of the association 
Several meetings were organized in con- 
mn with the tour to renew contacts 
between American and European liberals. 


tact. Following the war, liberal Christian- . 
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Vorld Association for the Promotion of Liberal Christianity was founded 
_ im 1930 to succeed Congress of Free Christians and Other 
Inberals—Dr. van Holk reports news of the 
association and its member organizations 


This month, September, a regional con- 
ference for Germany and neighboring 
countries, which will be open to all liberal 
Protestants of Germany, Alsatia, Switzer- 
land, Poland, Denmark and Holland, will 
take place in Kaiserslautern (Pfalz). Be- 
Sides discussions regarding the associa- 
tion, Professor Siegfried of Marburg Uni- 
versity will give a lecture on the subject, 
“The Epistemological Aspect of Present- 
day Theology’. A larger conference is 
being planned for 1932, to meet in Swit- 
zerland. 

The conference will be preceded by the 
annual meeting of the German “Verband 
fur freien Protestantismus”. 

In Dr. van Holk’s last quarterly re- 
port, he draws attention to two questions 
which he believes the members of the 
association will have to form an opinion 
on in the near future. The first is the 
question of the use of an auxiliary lan- 
guage (Esperanto), and the second the 
question of a revised calendar as pro- 
posed by the International Fixed Calendar 
League. Dr. van Holk suggests that the 
practice of the international congresses 
makes it necessary to come to a definite 
decision in regard to an international 
language, and that liberal Christianity 
must likewise decide what standpoint it 
will take on calendar reformation. 

His report mentions the eighteenth con- 
ference of the Modern Churchmen’s Union, 
to be held at Oxford University next 
week. 


Personals 


Rev. Henry E. Polley, formerly minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Keokuk, Ia., 
and more recently pastor of the Univer- 
salist Church of Markesan, Wis., is re 
covering from an illness that seriously 
handicapped him during the summer. in 
his work as director of the Algoma Camp 
for Boys, Oshkosh, Wis. A few months’ 
rest is expected to restore Mr. Polley to 
health. 


Miss Barbara Ives Snyder, daughter of 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder, executive chair- 
man of the National Federation of Reli- 
gious Liberals, is recovering from an 
operation at a hospital in Rochester, N.Y. 
Miss Snyder completed her sophomore 
year at Morningside College last June. 


Rey. William Mareus Taylor of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Miss Ruby Shearer Brennan 
ef Chattanooga were married September 
1. Mrs. Taylor was formerly supervisor of 
schools in Portland, Ore., and head of 
the department of child psychology at 
the Oregon State Normal School; she is 
now dean of the Taylor School-University 
of Bio-psychology at Chattanooga, whose 
president is Dr. Taylor. 
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THE 
PERSONAL 


ELEMENT 


Conspicuous among the appre- 
ciative letters which reach THE 
REGISTER are many such as 
this: 


“I am not only grateful to 
you, but I am doubly grate- 
ful to ——_______, 
who called my attention to 
THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER.” 


Such word-of-mouth recom- 
mendation from one friend to 
another has been the chief ele- 
ment in the growth of this 
publication. 


May we suggest that you also 
might aid us by handing your 
copies to friends? If you wish 
to keep your own files com- 
plete, please send us the names 
and addresses of such friends 
and we will mail them sample 
copies, thus enabling them to 
become personally acquainted 
with the work this paper is 
doing. 


The CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - - Massachusetts 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


GOD must have great use 
for the AVERAGE MAN: 
HE made so MANY 
of them. 

SIR WILFRED GRENFELL 


Rev. Herbert Whitney 


Of Rey. Herbert Whitney [an account 
of whose death was printed in Tur Rere- 
IistrR August 13], it might be said, as 
was said of Sophocles by a fellow drama- 
tist: “He has died well, having suffered 
no harm’’,—an achievement none so easy 
for a radical minister. Mr. Whitney won 
and deserved the name of radical, in his 
theology, his politics, his economics—his 
entire outlook on life. It was a pleasure 
and a liberation to meet and converse 
with him on any and all themes, and find 
no limits to his catholicity of mind and 
heart. 

Happy also was Mr. Whitney in his 


choice of a profession, a wife and a 
family, all so congenial to his poetic 
temperament. In fact, very few wives 


have received such a tribute as the follow- 
ing to young Mrs. Whitney: 


“Sone In ABSENCE 


Just for an hour some errand of 
kindly duty, 

My fair house-mother, the light of my home, 
my darling, my beauty. 

Yet the hour seems an age, 
her presence I miss,— 

Star-shine of her beautiful eyes and dew of her 
kiss. 

I have dreamed of doing and being, of life’s 
transcendent worth; 

I have sought for the secret of beauty which 
erowns the wondrous earth ; 

I have read in the visions of seers of the 
wonderful heaven aboye— 

But I know I have earth, life, and heaven 
in the one gift of her love.” 


away, on 


heart-hungry, 


If there are more such poems in the 
forthcoming volume we hear of, it ought 
to find a warm welcome. 

As for the poet himself, it is pleasant 
to remember that he never lacked a wel- 
come. Born in Hancock, Vt., in 1851, and 
educated in Rochester, Vt., and the 
Canton Theological School, he graduated 
in the class of 1872, and was ordained a 
Universalist minister. 

Five pastorates welcomed him to this 
ministry; after which he took~a_ post- 
graduate course at the Harvard Divinity 
School and entered the Unitarian fellow- 


ship. His Unitarian churches were at 
Ilizabeth, N.J., Montague, Mass., and 


Bernardston, Mass.,—the latter with Mrs. 
Whitney as joint minister. 

Apropos of his pastorates, Mr. Whitney 
was one of those who cause us to inquire: 
“Why are all of our best ministers in the 
small chureches—or in and out, as the 
ease may be?” This, of course, is an il- 
lusion. The biggest churches are those 
that support the biggest men, as Whitman 


(Continued on page 723) 
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EDUCATIONAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


Js your church simply a vague 
“influence for good” in your 
community? Would your com- 
munity be different from what 
it is now if your church weren't 
in it? Do the men and women 
of your church mean something 
to the community which they 
wouldn’t mean if they were not 
in your church? Able speakers 
will discuss 
“The Relation of the Liberal 
Church to Its Community” 


AT THE EASTERN CONVENTION 

OF THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE, 

NORWICH INN, NORWICH, 
CONN., SEPT. 18-20. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horace Westwoop, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 
Invites correspondence from men or women 


thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer ses- 
sions. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work ; opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM §. MORGAN, PH.D. S\T.D. 


THE criristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St, 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by 
modern science on the experienced wisdom 
gained through more than eighty years of 
child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs.ENDICOTTP.SALTONSTALL., 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

OLERK, Rrv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T, Bazeley, Miss Mary 
E. Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, 
M.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Mrs. HB. Merrick Dodd, IJr., 
Richard S. BHustis, M.D., Mrs. John Hoar, 
Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. Perkins, 
2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Stor- 
row, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gmenerat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Prac- 
tical courses in administration. Special courses 
arranged for Church School teachers. 


Rev. LYMAN V. RurTiepas, President. 
For particulars address 
Dean Dororuy Dyar, A.B., B.D., 


83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opens September 15th. Register now. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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v. Mortimer Rowe Here 


Secretary of General Assembly of Great 
_ Britain visiting Unitarian churches 
Rey. Mortimer Rowe, secretary of the 
eneral Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches of Great Britain, ar- 
riyed in this country September 138 for a 
-month’s visit as the guest of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. His trip 
will include all of the Canadian churches 
as far west as Winnipeg, and several 
American churches. He will attend the 
‘sessions of the General Conference in 
- Philadalphia before returning to England. 
Mr. Rowe was greeted at luncheon Sep- 
tember 15 by the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association and other Unita- 
rian organizations, and the next day met 
- with the ministers of New England at 
_ the University Club in Boston. 


i 


ly Summer Services 
During the yacation of Rev. Harold G. 
Vincent, the pulpit of the Unitarian-Con- 
gregational Church of Deerfield, Mass., was 
supplied by Rev. John C. Petrie of 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. and Mrs. Petrie oc- 
-cupied the parsonage; and the services 
were well attended both by townspeople 
and by summer visitors. 


The First Parish in Peterborough, N.H., 
united with the local Methodist and Con- 
gregational churches in holding summer 
_ services for ten weeks. Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe of Lexington, Mass., preached 

at a special youth service, and Dr. Charles 
_E. Park of the First Church in Boston, 

Mass., Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany of the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, and Dr. 
- George F. Patterson, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
_ Association, preached at the three sery- 
ices in the Unitarian meetinghouse. Rey. 

Robert J. Raible,-minister of the church, 
assisted at all the services, except during 
his vacation. 

4 ee 
Rey. George F. Patterson, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, preached July 26 at 
- the First Parish Church of Barre, Mass., 
at a summer Sunday evening candlelight 
_ service. Rey. Marguerite V. Pohek, Com- 
- monwealth fellow in psychiatry, New York 
_ School of Social Work and Institute of 
Child Guidance, gave an address August 
' 30 on “Your Health and Your Religion”. 
- Rey. Gladys Emily Townsend, minister 
i of the church, preached at the other 
aad eandlelight services. 


Rev. R.H. Schacht, Jr., Marries 


4 The wedding of Miss Clara Hartwell 
_ Johnson and Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
_ took place in Weston, Mass., September 
9, at the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. 
Arthur Treadway Johnson. Only the im- 
mediate families and a few intimate 
friends were present. 
Miss Johnson was attended by her 
ter, Miss Rachel Johnson. Mr. Schacht’s 
other, Marshall Schacht, was his best 
man. The ceremony was performed by 
. Joseph EB. Perry, formerly minister of 
Baptist Church in Weston. 
iss Johnson is a graduate of Smith 
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College in the class of 1930. Mr. Schacht, 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Schacht of Brookline, is a Harvard, 1926, 
man and a graduate of the Theological 
School in Harvard University in the class 
of 1929. 

After a wedding trip, Mr. Schacht will 
take his bride to Providence, R.I., where 
he has been called to succeed Dr. Au- 
gustus M. Lord as minister of the First 
Congregational Church. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schacht will be at home in Providence 
after October 1. 


Rey. Herbert Whitney 

(Continued from page 722 
said of the great eity; and a surprising 
number of churches were big enough to 
support Mr. Whitney during one of the 
most strenuous educational periods of our 
denominational history, while we were 
learning that there is such a thing as 
social justice. 

Nobody is deluged with approbation or 
pelf for reminding political parties or 
churches of their own forgotten princi- 
ples; and Mr. Whitney received the usual 
wages. In spite or because of which, he 
always came up smiling from the ordeal 
and cheerfully inquiring: “What next?” 

On his retirement from the ministry 
some sixteen years ago, he purchased the 
historic old WHodgdon farm at North 
Weare, N.H. Here his delightful. home life 
in the spacious old mansion, where great 
fires up the chimney roared and strangers 
feasted at his board, was varied by in- 
cursions into Boston, for newspaper or 
other work contiected with the printing 
business. 

Happily busy to the last, when, at the 
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age of eighty years young, “he died like 
a gentleman”, as his son Leslie observed. 
And why not, since he had always lived 
like one? 

Renan always proved the noblesse of his 
family by the adage: “A gentleman can 
not make money.” No, and let us add: 
especially not in the ministry. Undoubt- 
ediy Mr. Whitney would have found a 
wider acceptance as a minister had he 
consulted self-interest more and convic- 
tions less; but no man was ever more in- 
different to self-interest when it came to 
taking a stand. However, Mr. Whitney 
was always happy in his convictions and 
the many friends they brought him. Our 
younger ministers owe him something 
for elbow-room, and certainly the wife 
and four sons he has left have reason to 
be proud of such a husband and father, 

He was one of the rare spirits who 
make life worth while, and whose per- 
sonality is suecess enough. 


FRANKLIN KENT GIFFORD. 


Honoring Rev. G. T. Ashley 


The three liberal churches in Seattle, 
Wash., united in a farewell reception in 
honor of Rey. and Mrs. George T. Ashley 
at the University Church, August 21. 

Carl J. Smith, president of the board 
of trustees, paid tribute to the untiring 
zeal of both Mr. and Mrs. Ashley, which 
was echoed as friends and co-workers 
bade them farewell and wished them 
success in their new field. They were pre- 
sented gifts from the church and the 
Women’s Alliance. 


Subject : 


Aydelotte, Rev. John 


Commerce. 


The Fourth Biennial Conference 


OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION © 


WILL BE HELD IN 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 19-22, 1931 


by invitation of the First Church of Philadelphia 
and the Unitarian Church of Germantown. 


‘‘The Importance of the Individual’’ 
The list of speakers includes Miss Grace Abbott, President Frank 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, and others 


A special rate has been made by the Benjamin Franklin to delegates and 
visitors attending the General Conference, of $4.00 each, per day, for single 
room and bath; $3.00 each, per day, for room and bath, with double bed for 
two persons; $3.50 each, per day, for room and bath with twin beds for two 
persons; $2.50 each, per day, for room and bath with double bed and cot, 
for three persons. A folder listing accommodations at other hotels at slightly 
lower rates will be sent upon request to the Philadelphia Chamber of 


Make your plans now to attend, and be sure to secure a Railroad 
Certificate, which will be on sale at all ticket offices after October 
14, when purchasing your ticket to Philadelphia. 


Frederick M. Eliot, Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
| W. Forbes Robertson, Seeretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Haynes Holmes, Rev. 


inspired school- 
boy once wrote, “is a greenhouse full of 
hot air’. 


“A conservative’, an 


Mother: “Now, Johnnie, I know thou- 
sands of little boys and girls who would 
be glad to eat that spinach!’ Johnnie: 
“Name three of them !’—Trumbull Cheer. 


“Ts it possible, I wonder”, mused the in- 
telligent milkman ag he added a fourteenth 
quart of Grade A to the layout on the 
back porch, “that these people are out of 
town ?’—Detroit News. 


At the bookshop: “What has become 
of the assistant you had here?” “I had 
to discharge him. A man came with his 
bride to buy a book for reading on his 
honeymoon and the assistant offered him 
‘Travels with a Donkey’.” 

—Das Kleine Witzblatt. 


POEL 


In honor of a visit to his plant by the 


governor of the state, an automobile 
manufacturer once had a complete car 
assembled in something like seven 


minutes. Some weeks after the feat was 
heralded in the daily papers, the telephone 
at the factory rang vigorously. “Is it true 
that you assembled a car in seven minutes 
at your factory?’ the voice asked. “Yes’’, 
came the reply. “Why?’ “Oh, nothing’, 
said the calm inquirer, “only I’ve got the 
car !” 


A candidate for parliament who, can- 
vassing a constituency, caught sight of 
two small children hand in hand before 
their cottage door, their mother standing 
slightly in the background. Anxious to do 
the right thing, and struck by the simi- 
larity of their appearance, he inquired if 
they were twins. “No, siz’, they answered. 
“Well, how old are you?’ he asked one. 
“Five”, she answered. “And how old are 
you?” he asked the other. “Five.” “Dear 
me, both five, and not twins! How do you 
manage that?” “Please, sir, we are trip- 
lets’, was the answer. “Billy’s indoors.” 


At long last the various warring ele- 
ments in the city had been reconciled and 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rey. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 


Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ieee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word.  Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 
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the Community Chest was am accom |__| 
plished fact, the first literature printed |] ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR of several 
and mailed. Into its office, hot on the]years’ experience desires position. Address 


heels of the mailing, boiled an irate lady. 
“This is outrageous. How dared you bring 
a birth-control organization into the 
Chest? You can take us out right now.” 
“But madam’, protested the startled 
executive, “there is no birth-control organ- 
ization in the Chest.” “Don’t try to fool 
me, young man”, she shot back. “Here 
it is right in your own booklet. There, 
look at that.” And there it was—Pre- 
ventorium for Children.—Swurvey. 


A certain member of the faculty of the 
Harvard Divinity School years ago ex- 
plained to a stranger that when he was 
elected to his professorship he made it 
his duty, in order to learn the theological 
trend, to “read all the back numbers of 
Tue CHRISTIAN ReoisTer”’. Since that 
time, he had been praying that he would 
be forgiven “for such fruitless use of his 
hours”. Whereupon, says a writer in The 
Congregationalist, the stranger drew him- 
self up and said: “I am the editor of Tur 
OURISTIAN Reoister.” This editor (a for- 
mer one!) “was certainly on firm ground”, 
says our contemporary. “Theology is ex- 
citing nowadays.” And it doesn’t have to 
fight for recognition any more. 


CHRISTIAN 


not 
Street, 


WANTED—Position by adaptable, experienced 
woman, good vocabulary, unusually quick and 
accurate at figures, as secretary-stenographer 
or bookkeeper. Location not important. C-172, 
CHRISTIAN RBGISTER, 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET 


RugGIsTER, C-169. 


in family or 


essential. Mrs. 
Malden, Mass. 


Baker, 


Pulpit and Choir 


\ GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, ete. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


NEW YORK 


WANTED—Position by capable American work- 
ing-housekeeper, 
Western part of Massachusetts preferred, but 
69 Washington 


as caretaker. 
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Editorials .. 
Significant Sentiments 6 (é) «i eile 


Correspondence 


“God Has Better Ways!’’ Pomona’s Guest- 
book; Bengal Millions Starving; Who 
Wrote This? Tom Mooney Writes . . 


[SEPTEMBER 17 19: 


. . . 


Articles and Features 
The Difference Between Friction and Fight- 
ing, by Denys ,P; Myers % 5 » = > 
Conference Delegates to Visit Shrines of 
American History in Philadelphia . . 
The Minister With Two Occupations, by 
fj James Luther Adams . .... . 
Closing In On the Individual . . . . 
International Unitarianism . . .. . 


Book Reviews 


Mr. Shaw Grows Old, by A. R. H.; Wets 
and Drys, by W. F. Greenman; Books . 


Religious News... 
Pleasantttesey s)he 


. . . . . 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s yoices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster, 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer with sermon by Pro- 
fessor Harold B. B. Speight, D.D. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 9.30 
A.M., Church School; 11 A.m., Morning sery- 
ice. The church and school will resume regular 
services on Sunday, September 27. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 A.mM., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE, FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 A.m. Sermon by the minister. 


: 
NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Services will be 
fesumed September 27. Church office at 183 
East 80th Street. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 


Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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